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Third Triennial Convention of Concordia Historical 
Institute 
at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., June 22, 1935. 


The meeting held in connection with a luncheon in the Empire 
Room, with fifty-six members and friends in attendance, was opened 
with prayer by the Rev. Prof.O.P.Kretzmann. Fitting words of 
welcome were then spoken by Mr. H. A. Polack, chairman of the 
local committee on arrangements. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. Louis H. Waltke, who 
could not attend on account of ill health, the vice-president, the 
Rey. Prof. Theo. Graebner, D. D., presided. 

The following committees were appointed by the chair: Nomi- 
nation Committee: the Rev. A. C. Piepkorn, Ph. D., the Rev. D. H. 
Hemmeter, and Mr. J. A. Melcher; Resolutions Committee: the 
Rev. O. P. Kretzmann, the Rev. O. A. Sauer, and Mr. H. A. Polack. 


Mr. Theo. W. Eckhart, financial sectetary, read the treasuret’s 
report, as follows: — _ a 
TREASURER’S REPORT. 
May 31, 1932, to May 31, 1935. 
BaencemMay v1 LOS Us Se sas iis 0. 2G Sheed ei ahs $ 87.03 
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RECEIPTS. 
Active Memberships, New ...........000e008 $ 119.00 
Active Memberships, Renewals ..............- 609.00 
. Sustaining Memberships, New ............-+- 70.00 
Sustaining Memberships, Renewals ............ 190.00 
Life Memberships. 2 jo..k « es mpcretaets © shops ait = x 100.00 
Sundry, Receipts s Sek s sual suse Mispo oo otets abe els 969.00 
C. H. I. QUARTERLY Subscriptions ........... 15.00 
———_ $2,072.00 
$2,159.03 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Office Supplies, Printing, Equipment, etc. ....... $ 90.02 
Secretary’s Office Expense and Supplies ........ 243.15 
Ade rtisin pir. ctete sic ok oles teem: + <Gaieeeaauaesy s L517 
FiscalyO fice: Expense cic cies) <ycetetetele.<: oa s/eeaetereys 12:17 
Convention Expense y.i0 <tc ietenses oo cks, sts shea 39.10 
Federal Dae .S0ehai 5 6 sieusre eieieterteens coetere” ayn ret 1.46 
Museum “(Curator)) Sos cic se ete: we. <lo ee cepeeita 16.05 
CoH: FOQUARTEREN. 2: oc cnet us «312 Sins ee 1,364.68 
—_— 1,781.80 
Balance.May ci yhO3'5 | <.c yak htete s als, ees $. 377.23, 
e MEMBERSHIP. 


Life Members, 33. Sustaining Members, 36. Active Members, 218. 
E. A. ELLERMANN, Treasurer. 


THEO. W. ECKHART, Financial Secretary. 
Two vocal numbers were sung by Mrs. Virgil Stuve of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, Miss Paula Polack of St. Louis, accompanist. 


The convention then heard an inspiring address by the Rev. 
Wm. Dallmann, D.D., of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dr. Dallmann’s Address. 


Mr. Toastmaster, Members, Friends: In the Seven Ages of 
Man, Shakespeare failed to stress three ages—age, dotage, 
anecdotage. 


Your secretary put the speaker in the last age, asking him for 
memoirs of our quondam practical English Theological Seminary 
in Webster County in the Ozarks. 


Pilot Knob was going to celebrate something or other, and 
an English sermon was wanted. Now, in those days few white 
Missouri preachers would preach in English, and ‘so Janzow, the 
member of the English Mission Board, drafted Student Dallmann, 
who was in the odor of being “good in English.” By the way, when 
Janzow was made a member of the English Mission Board, his 
brethren ridiculed him so unmercifully that he resigned in disgust. 
It was only the pleading of Dr. Walther that got him to carry on. 
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Without Dr. Walther there would not have been any English mor 
at that time. 

The venture proved a perfect success, for a surprised colored 
gentleman confidently affirmed that he had understood every word. 
The same thing happened to Beecher, and he held it his greatest 
compliment. 

When the Distributing Commission of 1886 wished to assign 
to your speaker the call to the then new venture at Concordia, Mo., 
Janzow told them he would get that particular candidate to accept 
the call to Webster County. The Commission proposed, but Janzow 
disposed. So they pinned no “Professor” on the heaving breast of 
your speaker; a good thing for him, and a much better thing for 
the college at Concordia, Mo. 

Pete Seuel and the other missionaries received $400 a year, 
but the one condemned to the English mission was punished with 
$100 less. In addition, Treasurer “China” Lange shoved over the 
money with a cold glassware stare. Treat ’em rough when they 
are young, and when they are old, they’ll not be afflicted with the 
superiority complex. 

On the rocky road from Niangua to Marshfield, the cyclone 
city, stood the parsonage — an abandoned summer-kitchen, a frame 
shack holding a tabloid table, one chair, a stovelet, so near to the 
cot as to scorch the coverlet. In winter the first daily dozen was 
to shake the snow off the bedspread. 

Meals were taken with the old pastor, Uncle Andy Rader, of 
the Holsten Synod in Tennessee. His wife became ill every morn- 
ing, and twelve-year-old Susie was the cook. 

Another clerical member of the congregation was the perennial 
candidate Oliver P. Davis. He had been at the Seminary ostensibly 
for the purpose of studying, but Franz Pieper remembered him only 
for his unlimited capacity for absorbing unmeasured measures of 
molasses. 

The people went by sun time, and as everybody was his own 
astronomer, each came in his own good time. 

When it seemed good to the blinking eyes of good old Jimmy 
Davis, he would start singing from the “shaped notes.” Savage- 
looking “houn’ dawgs” patrolled the aisle. Men would aim their 
tobacco juice at the central heating plant or out of the window. 
A bucket of water with a gourd graced the altar and invited the 
thirsty; and the name of the thirsty was legion, and the proces- 
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sional and recesssional was simultaneous during the service. “Water 
is the best,” said Pindar. : 

The first- and third-Sunday services at home; the second was 
at Pleasant Hill; the fourth, a missionary trip of discovery and, 
exploration. One result was the mission at Sarcoxie, near the 
habitat of John Roschke. An intermittent resident of that habitat 
was the jovial butcher Raithel of Chicago. Being warm-hearted, 
he warmed my ears with a seal-skin cap; God bless him! He also. 
gave a farm for worn-out preachers. Query: Why should I not, if 
and when I grow old, spend my sunset days in that Sleepy Hollow? 

I constituted myself a lobby of one to get a candidate for my 
mission at “Sexcoxy,” as Raithel called it. Professor Pieper asked, 
“Whom do you want?” “Karl Spannuth.” “Him you can have; 
nobody wants him.” 

Cheer up! The worst is yet to come. Rudolf Lange said, 
“Well, perhaps we must keep what we have, but I am opposed to 
English missions.” That from the professor of English! I couldn’t 
figure it out—not then and not now. 

Many years later old Dr. Hoenecke said, “If the Americans 
love God and His Word, let them learn German.” He told me 
he had no use for English work. Why not? Because Lutheranism 
cannot be preached in English. I told him that was rank heresy. 

Of course, a Christian day-school was begun at once. After 
school, off to visit some member, and in those hospitable hills to 
“visit” meant to “stay all night.” There were three Danish families, 
Kruse, Mikkelsen, and Rasmussen, and they were favorite places. 
Reason? Reason enough — “German home cooking.” 

Little Karen Kruse became the mother of our Pastor Summers 
in Hickory, N.C. 

There was a colored family in the neighborhood. Imbued with 
the missionary spirit, I wished to get the girl into the Christian 
day-school. Barkis was willin’.\ But to my surprise the Solid South 
Democratic white Lutheran Christians rose in rebellion. “Why?” 
“Because the Negroes are not human beings.” “No?” “No; for 
they have no souls.” “That so?” “Yes; Hiram Miller said 
a surgeon in Tennessee had dissected a Negro and had found no 
soul.” Q.E. D. 

Against such wisdom even I fought in vain. Here in my young 
life was a problem in psychology, sociology, economics, and every- 
thing tied up tight in a Gordian knot. With Alexandrian resource- 
fulness and resoluteness the knot was cut—segregation. The 
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colored girl was taught in the parsonage. By the way, this black- 
as-the-ace-of-spades girl was better washed and cleaner dressed than 
some of the whites. ; 

During the winter some Dobbin carried me about the country, 
but in the spring my Pegasus had to pull the prosaic plow, and 
I was out of luck. 

On a visit to St.Louis, Pasha Janzow took me to visit 
Dr. Walther in his last illness. His wan face lighted up, and with 
feeble voice he said, “Ach, da ist auch unser lieber Englischer.” 

“Hardscrabble” is what Aleck Butts called the country, for it 
had “two rocks to one dirt.” And the people were poor, though 
they did not feel it. In some cases the whole family slept in one 
bed, and the visiting pastor shared the bed. In some cases they 
sheared the sheep, spun the yarn, wove the linsy-woolsy, cut the 
cloth, and sewed the dresses for the women and the clothing for 
_ the men. 

The social activities began in the fall. The neighbors would 
gather and eat Ben Davis apples, and eat more Ben Davis apples. 

The ladies would soothe their nerves with the Missouri Meer- 
schaum and spit vigorously into the open fireplace; some would 
“drink” snuff. 

Bacon was the staple meat, relieved by a chicken, a rabbit, 
a wild turkey; geese were feather-bearing animals and not fit to eat. 
When it transpired that we ate our Christmas roast goose, there 
was a lifting of eyebrows. Hot biscuits three times a day; that 
was “bread”; our bread was “light bread.” 

An Ozarkian felled a big tree; with long labor he hewed out 
- of it a mil road-tie; it took a team of horses all day to haul it to 
Marshfield; he got 25 cents. 

“Tt’s pretty hard if you have to do all that work for 25 cents.” 

He drily drawled, “I don’t have to. I can starve.” 

Eloquence is breviloquence. 

Another skeletonian hillbilly brought the product of months 
of labor to town and said, “Now I can get some alcohol!” And 
he had a world of eloquent feeling and anticipated heaven in that 
word “alcohol.” 

Some had for generations been marrying first cousins. Poor 
white trash. They were not lazy; they were lifeless. 

After A.W. had been at Conway a year, he brought home 
a wife. That seemed to be the rule of the Missouri Synod, and 
so after a year my people built a parsonage. I took the hint and 
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brought home a wife. And there was an “Infare.” All the country 
and his wife came with eatables, and they did eat and enjoy them- 
selves and filled the larder of the newlyweds. A good time was 
had by all. 

The Mission Board furnished a horse, bought from Uncle 
Jimmy Davis for about $60, an unbroken colt. I mounted my 
mount, and he reared and kicked and tried his utmost to get the 
rider to do a Prince of Wales. The women shrieked, “The horse 
is killing the Pastor!” The alarm was unfounded. The rider 
subdued his Bucephalus, and he did it without any Alexander trick. 
The horse was yclept Pat. To my consternation I read in the cur- 
rent ConcorpiaA Historica, InstiruTe Quarrerty that A. W. 
called his horse Pat. Well — imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

The young pastor almost became a widower as soon as he had 
become a husband. He was on a trip to Pleasant Hill with his bride. 
The hostler had not properly saddled her mount. The saddle 
slipped down, and under it lay the lovely young bride. The horse, 
however, showed good horse sense, stopping without stepping on 
the fair lady in distress. I saddled the nag, and we went on our 
way rejoicing; and we still laugh when we think of that trip. 

Uncle Jimmy took us on another trip to Pleasant Hill. The 
toads were — well, at one place the wagon leaned more than the 
leaning tower of Pisa. We jumped for our lives and lived to tell 
the tale. 

We went on a friendly visit over the mountain to A.W. The 
twelve miles were properly iced, but the horses had no shoes and 
also no skates. And how they slipped, and sprawled, and lurched, 
and careened, and plunged! No doubt it was a circus for the wild 
beasts in the wildwood, but it was no circus for the riders. Yet they 
arrived unhurt. 

The Mission Board did not furnish a rain-coat, and so the 
missionary was often drenched on his trips. A rank outsider pre- 
sented the circuit rider with a\rain-coat, a yellow one — the only 
thing “yellow” about him, he weens. 

Good Mrs. Mikkelsen knit a pair of drawers for the Pastor, 
red wool and an inch thick. They kept out the cold from the 
ministerial legs astride the circuit Pat. Pat was kept in Uncle 
Andy’s “stable.” One morning I found him humped up like a 
dromedary with a thick coating of sleet on his back. The merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, but the young pastor was not merciful 
to Uncle Andy, who said, “That is the way we do in this country.” 
Pat got a stable. 
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A garden was dug, a stone fence built, also a cellar. A pig 


_ grunted in the pen; chickens joyfully cackled over their eggs. The 


forest primeval — more or less primeval — was laid low and instead 
a young orchard grew up. We were as happy as Luther and Kate. 

The thought of leaving never entered our heads. One day the 
check from Treasurer “China” Lange turned up missing; the 
butcher refused to trust a stranger for a few pounds of meat; no 
money, no meat; a hungry wife; my countenance fell. A stranger 
came along and asked the crestfallen, “What’s the trouble? Give 
me a one-day note, and you can have all the money you need.” 
Tt was the Good Samaritan Episcopalian banker of Marshfield that 
lifted my face. 

The Rev. Mr. McReynolds got it ‘into his Cumberland Pres- 
byterian head to drive the Lutheran “boys” out of the country. 
A debate between him and A. W. Meyer on the Lord’s Supper was 
held at my church. McReynolds had two judges, and I was the 
third. One of the rules barred all sophisms. 

The battle seesawed back and forth, and at last the sun set on 
a draw. On the second day I objected to a sophism. It took some 
time to explain to the other two judges the nature of the sophism, 
and in a dazed way they reluctantly agreed, and the objection was 
sustained. This happening again and again, McReynolds confessed 
he could say no more. The palm of victory was awarded to A. W. 

The whole countryside and his wife swarmed to the sensational 
debate and camped on the grounds. And this was the verdict of 
the jury, “Dallmann held the hands of McReynolds so that Meyer 
could punch his face.” Also, they all said they had always believed 
the Lutheran teaching, that there most certainly was more than 
mere bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper. As a result of this 
Marburg-Marshfield Debate the “boys” remained i in the country, 
‘and McReynolds was heard of no mote. 

Soon after getting down to Webster County, I was ordered to 
Barton County to conduct a case of discipline. To this day I do 
not know in what capacity I acted; but I acted, and the case was 
promptly settled, so promptly as to amaze Pasha Janzow.. The 
Bartonese thought I’d make a good lawyer. 

’ At a conference in Springdale, Ark., in A. Sloan Bartholomew’ s 
church, I was made secretary, and I wrote the petition of the con- 
ference to be received as a Mission District of the Missouri Synod. 
On Walther’s advice Synod refused the request. and advised. us 


to organize an independent English Synod. Schiedlich, friedlich. 
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The Germans promised to send their Anglicizing people and con- 
gregations to us. I felt then that that was a mistake, but we had _ 
Hobson’s choice. After nearly half a century that mistake has not 
been righted. : 

After about four months of our domestic life, Pasha Janzow 
bore down and belabored the congregation to release the Pastor to 
a new mission in Baltimore. The Battle of the Ozarks lasted from 
“early candle-light” till ’way after midnight. Like Anne Hathaway, 
Pasha Janzow had a way, and he had his way — after a way. 

Some of the most cherished treasures in my bottle are the tears 
trickling down the bronzed cheeks of those grizzled mountaineers. 

Meaning her husband, the loving wife remarked, “Jim, 
the baldheaded may be a Christian, but I’m not.” She 
could say that without fear of successful contradiction. Yet that 
lady cried like a baby when I left and wished me God’s blessing. 

I learned some Ozark Homiletics. Broemel set up Dr. Walther 
as a model preacher, and for a year and a half I tried to make 
Waltherian sermons. When my books were shipped to Baltimore, 
I had to preach my farewell. I was on my own. “The Pastor 
always preached good sermons, but this is the very best he ever 
preached.” 

Saul’s armor did not fit David. 


The curator, Prof. R. W. Heintze, thereupon read his triennial 
report: — 
Report of Curator. 
GENTLEMEN: — June 21, 1935. 


The constitution of this association requires that the curator 
give a short report at the triennial business meeting. Such a report 
includes a survey of materials received or acquired during the past 
three years. We received some items that are entirely without use 
in our collection, their only claim being that they are what people 
call “old” objects; they do not have any connection with the history _ 
of Synod or the Church in general. 

We received quite a number of group photographs of various 
conventions. These are of value and would increase in value if they 
were properly mounted and framed. We now possess quite a num- 
ber of history sketches of congregations and charitable institutions, 
partly well illustrated. Another item are copies of Amerikanischer 
Kalender fuer deutsche Lutheraner, which are useful for the tracing 
of the careers of pastors and teachers. Another item are almost 
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complete reports of Synod’s Army and Navy work during the World 
War. The most important addition we owe to Professor Fritschel 
of the Iowa Synod. He has received valuable documentary material 
from the Loehe Museum in Neuendettelsau and has generously fur- 
nished us with copies of many letters from the correspondence 
between Loehe and the Michigan colonists. Over a hundred pages 
we had photographed, on a film roll which can be projected on a 
screen or can be enlarged with a new type of projecting machine. 
Some of these letters are mentioned in Kirchliche Mitteilungen, but 
not given in full there, so that these original letters amplify the 
statements made in this publication. Besides these letters, Professor 
Fritschel also lent us photographic negatives of sketches of detailed 
colonial maps of Frankenmuth and of one of the first settlers, 
Mr. Loesel. These we had turned into positives by Brown Line 
Press and by photostat. 


Several other letters, of other men and times, had to be covered 
with a transparent silk cloth in order to protect them. 

The difficulty of properly housing our property has been 
remedied by the Board of Control of the Seminary by permitting 
us to use Classroom C. From the Lutheran Century of Progress 
of 1933 Exhibit Committee at Chicago’ we received six exhibition 
cases of imitation-wood material, covered with plate-glass tops. The 
long wall and the two short walls of the classroom are covered by 
the decorating and informing background of the Lutheran Exhibit 
from the Century of Progress Show. 

Until we possess sufficient wall space and cases, there will be 
difficulty in cataloguing properly, not in the problem of classifica- 
tion, but in designating the place of a particular object in the col- 
lection. In order to do that properly, the objects must have housing, 
and above all, a definite, permanent place. 

_ Several requests for loans of printed matter in our possession 
were received and complied with. In two cases I declined to make 
such loans because the material would have suffered in transporta- 
tion, and insurance cannot replace the items. 


I’m not sure whether a report may include a suggestion. 
If I may make one, I suggest that the society instruct the curator 
to decline acceptance of materials which have no connection with 
the objects of the association. 
Respectfully submitted, 


RicHarp W. HEInTzE. 
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In a brief statement the editor-in-chief of the QuaRTERLY 
stressed the need of new members and subscribers for this magazine, 
and stated that he hoped to be able to publish a complete personal 
and topical index of the first eight volumes of the QuarRTERLY in 
the concluding number of Volume VIII. 

The Rev. Prof. M. Graebner of St. Paul, Minnesota, delivered 
an interesting address on his early missionary experiences in 
Oklahoma. 

The report of the Nomination Committee was the recommen- 
dation that the secretary cast one ballot for the reelection of all 
the present officers of the Institute. The report was adopted unani- 
mously, and the secretary cast the ballot to that effect. 

Mr. L. F. Volckmann addressed the convention briefly on the 
immense Jefferson memorial which is being planned by the city of 
St. Louis, in conjunction with the Government, on the old river 
front of St. Louis. He suggested that, if possible, a memorial to 
the Saxon Lutherans of St. Louis be established there. Mr. Bruegge- 
mann spoke on the forthcoming centennial of the Saxon immigra- 
tion and proposed that arrangements be made to have the Govern- 
ment issue a suitable memorial stamp for that occasion. Dr. A. C. 
Piepkorn spoke briefly in behalf of an annual meeting of the In- 
stitute at which historical papers would be read. These matters were 
referred to the Board of Directors. 

The following resolutions were presented by the Resolutions 
Committee and were unanimously adopted: — 

1. Wuereas, Mr. Louis H. Waltke, the president of the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute, has been unable to be present at the third 
triennial convention of the congregation; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the assembled members and guests extend 
greetings and all good wishes to Mr. Louis H. Waltke, and be it 
further ‘ 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to the Lord of the 
Church for the services of Mr. Waltke and wish him the benediction 
of God Almighty. 

2. Wuereas, The importance and value of the work of the 
Concordia Historical Institute demands as large a membership as 
possible; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we instruct the officers of the Institute to ar- 
range an intensive campaign for more members, utilizing especially 
the periodicals of the Church and the channels provided by the iy 
organizations within the Church; and be it further 
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Resolved, That, if at all possible, one complimentary copy of 
the Quarterty be sent to every pastor of the Missouri Synod dur- 
ing the coming year. 

3. Wuereas, Concordia Historical Institute is presenting 
a memorial to the convention of the Missouri Synod requesting 
permission to conduct a drive for $50,000 for the purpose of build- 
ing a museum; therefore be it 

Resolved, That wé pledge our support to this memorial at the 
present convention of Synod; and be it further 

Resolved, That in the event of favorable action on the memorial 
by Synod we promise our full cooperation in. the raising of the 
necessary funds for a museum; and be it further 

Resolved, That we acknowledge with deep gratitude the 
promised contribution of Mr. Louis H. Waltke for this purpose. 

4. Wuereas, The objectives of the Concordia Historical In- 
stitute are clearly defined in the Constitution and require only cer- 
tain types of materials; therefore be it 

Resolved, That lists of desirable materials be published period- 
ically in the journals of the Church; and be it further 

Resolved, That we instruct the curator to decline materials 
which in his judgment do not serve the objectives of the institute. 

5. Wuereas, The Missouri Synod is now approaching the 
centennial of the landing of the Saxon immigrants in 1839; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we instruct the officers of the Concordia His- 
torical Institute to repeat the plans for the suitable observance 
of this centennial by the Association to the next triennial con- 
vention in 1938. 

6. Be it resolved that the Third Triennial Convention of the 
Concordia Historical Institute express its gratitude to the local 
committee on arrangements for its splendid hospitality. 


After a suitable prayer, spoken by the Rev. Dr. H. B. Hem- 
meter, the convention adjourned with the singing of the common 
doxology. W.G. Potack, Secretary. 
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The First Lutheran Synod in America. | 


By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


IJ. The Meeting on the Raritan. 


In the spring of 1735 reports reached Domine Berkenmeyer at 
Loonenburg about grave dissensions in the churches on the Raritan 
River in New Jersey. Magister Johann August Wolff, upon recom- 
mendation of Berkenmeyer, had replaced the aged Daniel Falckner, 
who had served these churches since about 1719. But Wolff had 
hardly begun to officiate when he became dissatisfied with the salary, 
the perquisites, the parsonage; and the congregations claimed that 
he neglected the instruction of the children, would not use the 
forms prescribed in the agenda, did not preach his sermons from 
memoty, etc. Sis 


A meeting was to be held in Loonenburg to adjust the matter. 
Domine Knoll of New York appeared there on June 10; but since 
no one else came, Domines Knoll and Berkenmeyer issued a formal 
call for a meeting to be held in New York, July 14—20. While 
this call was being written, Mr. Simon Voogt, the father-in-law of 
Magister Wolff, arrived and brought letters of excuse from Domine 
Wolff. In return he was made the bearer of the call for the synod- 
ical meeting in New York to the brethren on the Raritan. 


Knoll left Loonenburg on June 12. The next day Henrich 
Schmid and Laur. Rulofsen, together with Joh. Alb. Langerfeld, 
“studiosus,’ arrived as delegates from the Raritan churches. At 
their request the time of the synodical meeting was changed to 
August 3—10. An entry in the Berkenmeyer journal, under date 
of July 23, 1735, reads: “M. Joh. Aug. Wolff has done me the 
honor to visit me from Rareton, but he departed again the following 
day.” We are not told what occurred at that interview; it seems, 
however, that the meeting which‘was to be held in New York was 
set for a week later. 


In the mean time Domine Berkenmeyer had formal credentials 
drawn up and signed by his church councils, giving “His Reverence 
full might and power to counsel and vote, to do and to act, in this 
matter as His Reverence shall deem good according to God’s Word, 
our Symbolical Books, and the Amsterdam Church Order, which is 


in use among us.” 


We shall now give Berkenmeyet’s own account of his trip to 
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the synodical peeing and of the meeting itself, as it is found in 
his journal: —! 

“1735. The 7th of August, in the morning at 6 o’clock, I went 

on board {at Loonenburg on the Hudson] to make my way to the 
synodical gathering, but having been held up by contrary winds, 
came to New York only on August 11. 
“Instead of finding Do. Wolf present, I Boel a letter from 
Mr. Sleydorn, delivered by Mr. Simeon Voogt,-that he had departed 
again. The Rareton brethren, six in number, having remained, were 
requested to gather at Do. Knoll’s at 2 o’clock. There they pro- 
duced an authorization from the congregation to the effect that the 
congregation had authorized them not to have anything to do with 
Do. Wolf, although Mr. Dan. Schumacher declared by word of 
mouth that the congregation would be satisfied with what he and 
Mr. Lawr. Rulofsen would do. They also showed Do. Wolf’s letter 
to Henr. Schmid. They also told that Do. Wolf is supposed to 
have ordered Nic. Hamler to baptize his own child. On the other 
hand, the Eight Points of the Consideration” were in a preliminary 
way taken up,—to which Dan. Schumacher and others listened 
with impatience, as not having time,— approved by the church 
council of New York, likewise sent to Hakensak. And it was re- 
solved that on August 18 Do. Berkenmeyer with the New York 
delegation, Mr. Ch. Bekman and Mr. Jacob Bos, should go to Lisa- 
beth-punt and there be called for, but that Do. Knoll, who had to 
do service on Dom. 11 Trin. at Hackensak should travel together 
with the Hack. church council to Rareton. 

“With this decision the Rareton brethren were content, and 
remaining with us until the evening, they went on their journey the 
following day [August 12}. 

“Ao. 1735, the 18th of August, in the morning at 10 o'clock, 
the above-mentioned company left New York, and we came to Lisa- 
beth-point at 2 o’clock. At 3 o’clock, Mr. Henry Schmid having 
come with three horses, we started on our journey. In the evening 


1) The Berkenmeyer journal, covering, on 392 pages of folio, the 
years 1731 to 1750, is the property of The Lutheran Historical Society and is 
deposited in the archives of the Lutheran Seminary at Gettysburg. Dr. A. 
L. Graebner was the first to make extensive use of this Journal, in pre- 
paring his Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika. Most of it is 
written in Dutch, other parts in German and Latin. The Journal, to- 
gether with Dr. Graebner’s marks and marginal notes (in pencil), was 
photostated in 1915 by the New York State Library. Through the kind- 
ness of the late Mr. Theo. H. Lamprecht one of the four photostatic copies 
made came into the hands of the writer. 


2) This seems to have been a basis for an agreement between Domine 
Wolff and his churches. 
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we stopped at Mr. Pieter Winne in New Bretaigne [he evidently 
means New Brunswick]. But on the 19th ditto we mounted our 
horses again, traveled briskly until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, when 
we, passing by Christian Streit’s and Conrad Méeisinger’s, dis- 
mounted at Henr. Schmid’s and remained there.” 

“The 20th of August was set for the synodical meeting. 
Do. Knoll having arrived only last evening with the church council 
of Hackensak and Uylekil called for me and company. Then we 
went to Dan. Schumacher, where the majority were lodged. Both 
domines spoke to Do. Wolf and some few who were there, when 
the news was brought that the people were gathered together. The 
three domines then entered the church, each one praying as cus- 
tomary. 

“Do. B. having laid his papers on the altar bade the people 
come in, it being about 11 o’clock. He began: ‘In Jesus’ name. 
Amen. Before opening this synodical meeting, it is deemed neces- 
sary to confirm our fraternity by the signing of the Amsterdam 
Church Order, as this same has hitherto been in use in our congre- 
gation adhering to the Unalt. A. C., and has lately been made more 
suitable, and was also ratified by the New York and Hackensak as 
well as by the Albany consistories. So the beginning of this has 
been made in the presence of the Rareton brethren on the 11th of 
August, when they were gathered in New York by the domines of 
New York and Albany, for these have also in the presence of the 
New York church council set their hand and the New York church 
seal to the New York copy; which shall be observed by all preachers 
of this land or these provinces who wish to be looked upon as Lu- 
theran preachers or as belonging to our association, especially by 
succeeding domines and church councils of the New York congre- 
gation. However, it has been brought along by Do. Knoll for this 
purpose that it might be signed by our fellow-minister Heer Mag. 
Wolf, just as Do. Berkenmeyer and Do. Knoll have placed their 
signatures thereto in the presence of the Rareton brethren in New 
York on the 11th of August.’ \ 


3) They evidently traveled by sailboat across the Bay of New York 
to Elizabethport, from Elizabeth along the old road through Woodbridge 
and Piscataway, crossing the Raritan at New Brunswick. From here they 
probably followed the old trail to Millstone on the Millstone River (where 
in 1851—52 the two brothers Revs. Hugo and C. J. Otto Hanser worked 
as wheelwrights), thence down the Millstone Valley and along the North 
Branch of the Raritan River, skirting the base of the Watchung Mountains 
on the southwest, until they arrived in the neighborhood of the present 
village of Pluckemin. The total length of their journey from New York 
‘was about fifty miles. ; : 
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“Thus Myn Heer Wolf was requested, since a copy of this had 
lately been submitted to him, to affix his signature. Do. Wolf was 
immediately inclined thereto and simply signed his name, but being 
reminded, he added thereto his office and the place, as was proper. 


“Furthermore, Do. Wolf had brought with him a copy for the 
Rareton brethren, written in High- and Low-Dutch [German and 
Hollandish} and authenticated with the New York church seal. 
Do. Berkenmeyer stated that in the same manner a copy had been 
given him for the Al- 
bany brethren.’) There- 
fore Do. Wolf was re- 
quested to be pleased, 
together with his church 
council, to sign the 
Rareton copy and, hav- 
ing signed it, to take it 
into their keeping that 
it might prove a bond 
of our brother-churches 
for themselves and 
their successors forever. 
Do. Wolf was again im- 
mediately willing, and 
after Do. Knoll had 
again read to him some 
of the words of the 
agreement, he signed 


his name. But when 


Dr. L. Fuerbringer and two guides inspecting 
the assembly had been the two gravestones still remaining on the site 


requested by Do. Ber- of the church in which the first synod was held. 
kenmeyer that the 

church councils of Rareton, Racheway, and Uylekil Heald also 
sign beside Do. Wolf, most of them ran out, saying that this was 
a snate to catch the congregations. They did not want to be bound 
to Do. Wolf. Do. Berkenmeyer answered that they need not expect 
a snare; this signing was nothing more than a token of brotherhood 
and that they would declare thereby that their domine was our 
brother, who was bound to adhere to our church order, and that 
they would herewith declare that they would belong to the associa- 


4) This refers to all the churches in Albany County, which at that time 
comprised the upper half of the Hudson Valley. 
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tion of our brother congregations. But no one would listen. The 
brethren from Hackensak and Do. Knoll went to much trouble to 
explain this to them correctly. But they did not want to under- 
stand. Some [members] of the church council agreed, but at last 
there was a cry: ‘Hold your hand back,’ etc. With this the people 
went out, few remaining present. Thus it went on. The delegates 
and church council and domines resolved after about half an hour 
that Do. Knoll should go out and ask, if this. point were omitted 
until the end, whether the people would be pleased to come in, in 
order to proceed in the matter. His reverenc had much trouble and 
disputings. However, most of them came back into the church. 

Do. Berkenmeyer said, if the matter was to be transacted in an 
orderly manner, it would first be necessary to elect a praeses, in 
order to have direction (directorium) and responsibility in this 
synodical gathering. The answer was that this could be no one else 
but Do. Berkenmeyer, he being the oldest. He then replied, whether - 
or not the age in years and service in the ministry should be valid 
among us, nevertheless it was customary in synodical gatherings that 
a praeses et scriba synodi should be chosen by votes. It was there- 
upon accepted. Do. Berkenmeyer hereupon addressed the brethren 
that they had power to choose between Do. Berkenmeyer and Do. 
Knoll; the Raretoners immediately hit upon Berkenmeyer, -and all 
others, being called upon to give their vote, agreed with the first. 

“This [man] then, per unanimia having been chosen praeses et 
scriba, made an admonition, to all the people who had been called 
in, from Gen. 19, 7;°) hereafter the general prayer. _ 

Furthermore he read his credentials given to him by the Loonen- 
burg brethren, also the consent to the Eight Points of Consideration, 
and the credentials given to the New York and Hackensak brethren. 
Finally, after the Rareton brethren had been requested by naming 
and authorizing delegates to help to get the synodical meeting 
a-going, the congregation went out again, and Mr. Henrick Smidt 
and Mr. Dan. Schumaker took their old places, testifying that they 
were authorized to have nothing to do with Do. Wolf. The praeses 
answered hereto that this was unbecoming to presume that they were . 
right, as this meeting had come together to investigate the matter 
and per vota to come to some conclusion. For what did they think 
that we had come and gone to so much trouble? Hereupon, these 
having gone out again, the above-mentioned Mr. Schmid and Mr. © 
Schumacher came in again, testifying that they had been ordered 


5) “I pray you, brethren, do not so wickedly.” (?) 
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by the congregation to take their places with the same authority as 
others. 


“The praeses now set down the names of the delegates: — 


~“I) Do. Michael Christian Knoll, 2) Mr. Charles Bekman, 
3) Mr. Jacob Bos, for New Yorke; 4) Mr. Jan van Norden, 
5) Mr. Abraham van Boskerk, for Hackins.; 6) from the Uylekil, 
Mr. Pieter Friederich; 7) Mr. Dan. Schumacher, 8) Mr. Henr. 
Schmid, from the hills (Gebirgte, the Rareton Church); and 
9) M. Aug. Wolf, do- 


mine on the Rareton. 


“Tt was asked if 
the Rachewayers would 
be pleased to send or 
name delegates. Having 
taken this under con- 
sideration, there came 
as authorized [dele- 
gates} 10) Mr. Bal- 
thasar Bichel and 11) 
Mr. Lawrence Rulofsen, 
from Racheway; 12) 
Willem Christ. Ber- 
kenmeyer, the chosen 
praeses et scriba, as 
delegate of the Albany 
corporation. 


“Then it was pro- 


posed that Mr. Wolf Dr. and Mrs. L. Fuerbringer and Mrs. Karl 
and the delegates of the Kretzmann examine the altar cloth said to have 
Rareton should sign a ie Ne in the church where the first synod 
promise (set their hand) 
that they would be subject to the resolution of the synodical 
brothers and would stand by it. 

“Do. Knoll was requested to draw up the instrument and Heer 
M. Wolf was there to sign it, which he did. But when Praeses re- 
quested the delegates of the Rareton church to do the same, they 
tose and, refusing to do it, went out of the church with the con- 
gregation, declining to come in for a long time. 

“Praeses seeing with sorrow that nothing could be adjusted, 
requested Do. Knoll to advise the congregation that also this point 
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would be dropped until the congregation should have become quiet, 
whereupon the delegates consented to attend the session again. 
“After they had come in again, the praeses esteemed it well to 
make them understand by reading the Eight Points of Considera- 
tion, in order to bring prospect [of success} into the matter. Six 
articles were listened to with mumbling. -When it came to the 
accomodement, Article VII, there arose a disputation, back and 
forth, between the praeses and the Rareton brethren, now sweet, 
now hard; sometimes there were threats between Do. Wolf and the 
delegates, which, however, were censured (“set down”). Finally 
the delegates were asked if they would rather choose an ‘amnesty’ 
than a tedious, irksome investigation. [Several words undecipher- 
able.| . . . the praeses briefly telling how many points could be 
brought against Do. Berkenmeyer, against Do. Knoll, against Do. 
Wolf, and against the Rareton brethren. In the beginning some 
listened, including Do. Wolf, who asked proof that he was not a 
Lutheran preacher. [A line undecipherable.} ... So the majority 
again absented themselves, even the delegates from Rareton, who, 
after they had been called in in a friendly manner to accept the 
‘amnesty,’ declared, though they were inclined, yet they had no 
authority from the congregation, that in their judgement they had 
merely come in to show that they were not ashamed to appear. 
“The praeses, having become almost disgusted, asked what 
kind of a child’s play that was, why the meeting had been requested, 
and for what purpose the travel and effort had been made. Then 
one came in from the outside, saying that he did not want his 
brethren to be taken under the yoke of bondage. This unseemly 
action, traducing the call, was censured inspite of the fact that the 
people were present, which censure did not seem to be without fruit. 
The congregation then went out again together to decide whether 
the ‘amnesty’ should be accepted. But when they delayed too long, 
one was sent out [to inquire] of what opinion they were, since the 
time was being wasted. The report of the Rareton delegates was 
that the congregation was content to agree to Article VII, but the 
back salary since the time the domine had not preached from notes” 
(‘concept’) they would pay. Do. Wolf for the sake of peace im- 
mediately left it to them to keep the half of it if they did not want 
it otherwise. Here was brought in that talk about New Jersey in- 
stead of New York money by Mr. Lucas Duppel, who on the 
occasion of the calling of the domine had promised to arrange this 
matter. Do. Wolf was satisfied, likewise concerning 20 sh. for 
a funeral oration. Some threatened that they would rather not have 
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a funeral oration if the price were not set at 8 sh. Do. Wolf was 
also content with this last point, keeping out the money for chil- 
dren from the agreement, which he had been willing to drop. 


“Thereupon Mr. Lawr. Rulofsen came in the name of the 
Rachewayers and explained that the house [parsonage] could not 
now be completed on account of the seed-time. Responsum: 
Do. Wolf should begin to serve again on this following Sunday. 
But he insisted that four weeks from the time the house would be 
ready and turned over to him the agreement should be in force. 


“However, Mr. Dan. Schumacher came and reported that the 
congregation was entirely inclined to peace if Do. Wolf would be 
held, according to the agreement, to preach from memory (‘out of 
the head’). But they would at the same time desire that Do. Wolf 
should sign the agreement with a bond of £300. Responsum: To 
proceed in this manner would be according to the worldly and 
political fashion; we should settle the matter in a churchly manner 
by an agreement with which the congregation could be content. 


“While the praeses was busy composing the agreement, the 
Rachewayers requested the minutes and a copy of the call, con- 
tending that Do. Berkenmeyer had not written to the Reverend 
Ministerium (at Hamburg), but to individuals. The praeses an- 
swered, if they would be pleased to come in, they could read the 
minutes or hear them read. They refused to come in, being dis- 
pleased that they should not be trusted that much. Accordingly 
Do. Knoll went out with the minutes and read to them whatever 
they wished. This lasted about half an hour, during which time 
the praeses and Do. Wolf were again left alone, until Mr. Thomas 
Boskerk came in and hindered the composing of the agreement by 
talking about Do. Knoll. Toward evening some of the people came 
into the church again. When they were asked if the congregation 
were not yet satisfied, they answered that the hope was good. The 
praeses, thereupon convening his synodical brethren again, asked 
them what they thought, whether the ‘amnesty’ or the investigation 
should proceed. It was objected, although the congregation was 
inclined to peace and willing to accept the agreement, yet the Anne- 
welers and Milstoners") would not keep to it because Do. Wolf did 
not want to come to them. Hereupon Do. Wolf declared that he 
would serve them, as though they were mentioned in the call, twice 
a year. Accordingly the delegates thought well of it in order that 


6) Amwell and Millstone were settlements at some distance from. the 
Raritan churches. i 
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peace might be established, and so the whole congregation declared 
that they would be satisfied with an agreement according to Ar- 
ticle VII. The praeses could not but rejoice over this and addressed 
Do. Wolf in the following words: ‘My dearest brother, God has 
sent you to this congregation as a messenger of divine peace. Do 
you also accept such peace and by giving your hand in reconcilia- 
tion become reconciled with the congregation.’ Congratulating him 
with a hand-shake, the praeses led His-Reverence to Mr. Henrich 
Schmid, who was the first to meet him’ half-way, gave him his hand, 
and so from one to the other, as many as were inside. Yes, the 
praeses also went to the others who were still standing outside, in 
order to establish by a general hand-shake a general peace. 

“The praeses and the synodical brethren having again taken 
their places, the agreement was executed, which said in substance 
that New Jersey money in place of New York money should be 
valid; that a funeral oration should be 12 or 20 sh.; that the 
Hackinsac rate for perquisites should be completely in force; and 
that Do. Wolf should diligently attend to the inspection of the 
school, to the confirmation and instruction of the catechumens; 
and that four weeks after taking possession of the Domine’s house 
he should preach from memory (‘out of the head’), on pain of 
losing and giving up his office in the congregation. 

“The whole congregation was hereupon called in, and the agree- 
ment was read to Do. Wolf and the synodical brethren. All agreed 
thereto. However, Do. Wolf desired three months instead of four 
weeks. The congregation objected thereto, and the praeses agreed 
with the congregation, since His Reverence had not demanded more 
than a finished house and four weeks. No one then having any- 
thing to add, the agreement was given to Do. Knoll to have it 
signed by Do. Wolf and the delegates as witnesses. His Reverence 
insisted upon his departure to go away with his church council early 
to-morrow morning and could not await the confirmation. Further- 
more, Do. Knoll attended to the signing of the church order next to 
Do. Wolf, which had been refused in the beginning by the Rareton 
church councils; whereupon every one desired to go home. The 
praeses offered to set everything in order that could not be done this 
evening, saying that he would remain on the morrow with the New 
York delegation; some requested that in the morning a sermon 
might be held. Declining to do this, the praeses-was requested to 
remain over Sunday, which being consented to, the meeting was 
closed with ‘Now thank we all our God.’ ” 
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The Development of English Lutheran Church 
Activities in the Ozarks. 


By REV. WALTER COOK, Conway, Mo. 
(Continued. ) 


We have seen that our staunch and sturdy pioneers among 
the Lutherans in the Ozarks were in spite of their poverty mission- 
minded. And as they lived, most of them, in Missouri, they became 
more and more imbued with the spirit of the Synodical Conference, 
whose chief factor was, and still is, the Missouri Synod. As these 
English-speaking Lutherans beheld the zeal and the success of their 
German brethren in the establishment and maintenance of parochial 
schools, they also desired to profit by the same institution in their 
own midst. They became Christian-day-school-minded. It is really 
interesting to review the proceedings of their conventions, i.e., the 
minutes of their conference meetings. It was in 1872 in Gravelton, 
Mo., when the English Ev. Luth. Conference of Missouri was or- 
ganized; but for a few years its members were too busy with 
pioneer labors to start any campaign for what were then called 
patish- or parochial schools. We call them Christian day-schools 
in our days. 

But five years later, when the annual convention, or con- 
ference, met in St. Paul’s Church, Hindsville, Madison County, 
Ark., east of Springdale, October 26—30, 1877, during the third 
session, the following report was made: — 

“The propriety of establishing parochial schools in our con- 
gregations received great encouragement. St. Paul’s and Salem 
congregations, Ark., have already such a school in operation [Salem 
Church was, and still is, at Springdale} and St. Paul’s [near Marsh- 
field and Niangua} and Emmanuel [near Conway] and St. James’s . 
{at Milford in Barton County] and Zion [Gravelton ], Mo., were 
each esteemed of sufficient strength to sustain such schools in their 
midst and were requested so to do. It was [also} resolved that 
Dr. Luther’s Smaller Catechism, explained by Dr. John Conrad 
Dietrich, be used in such schools.” 

From this report we note that five years after its organization 
the conference was unanimous in its conviction that the only schools 
to which it would be proper and fit for Christian parents to send 
their children were such schools in which God’s Word could reign 
supreme and in which “Luther’s doctrine pure” was being taught 
above all things. Among the four R’s the first R, religion, was 
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considered the main branch of study, and by religion they under- 
stood the true Christian religion. 

We also notice that the congregations in Arkansas were taking 
the lead in this campaign for better Christian training of children 
in Christian day-schools. Pastor I.E. Rader of Hindsville and 
Springdale, Ark., was an ardent and efficient schoolteacher in his 
own parochial schools. Remember what we read on page 53 of 
the current volume of the Quarterty: “He started here [at 
Springdale} with four or five families and opened a parochial school 
with eight scholars.” A few years later: “Our congregation now 
numbers 35 communicants, and our parochial school accommodates 
40 pupils.” This was in 1883; in 1886 they had 75 pupils and 
in 1888 as many as 82. I.E.Rader had started Salem School 
in 1877. 

The “encouragement” on the part of the Arkansas parochial 
schools did provoke the brethren from Missouri to go home and 
try to do likewise. Thus the leaven went to work mightily in the 
conference. 

According to the minutes of the next convention, which was 
held in Zion Church, Gravelton, Mo. (Rev. L.M. Wagner, pastor), 
August 9—13, 1878, Rev. Andrew Rader of St. Paul’s Church in 
Webster County, president of the conference, stated in his official 
report that the one paramount issue at that time was the subject of 
parochial schools. He said: “I would suggest to Conference that 
in my judgment the subject of parochial schools and the Christian 
training of our children is of such importance as to demand special 
attention.” 

According to the same proceedings, Committee No.1 asks 
the brethren the following straightforward question: ‘No. VI. 
- Have St. Paul’s and Emmanuel and St. James’s and Zion [Gravel- 
ton] congregations in Missouri established parochial schools?” 

On the same page (3) we read as follows: “In reply to Item VI 
it was stated that St. Paul’s and Emmanuel and Zion congregations 
have established parochial schools with encouraging prospects. 
St. James’s Congregation has not yet such a school in operation, 
but hopes to have one as early as practicable. Great benefits were 
shown to result from faithful teaching of the truth in such schools.” 

Would to God that it were practicable at this time to have 
our own dear country, yea, the whole wide world, full of such 
schools in which the fundamentals of the true Christian religion 
could be taught to the millions who are growing up in ignorance 
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of the one thing needful! Lord, grant us more zeal for just such 
schools, namely, our Christian day-schools. 

Committee No.2 reported as follows: “We suggest to Con- 
ference to take into earnest consideration the subject of parochial 
schools and the Christian training of her children.” 

The following “remarks” were added: “We rejoice at the 
interest taken in the subject of parochial schools by our congrega: 
tions. The children of our Church are our nursery, which, if well 
cultivated and nourished with the truth, will soon bear'an abundant 
harvest of souls. The children are our chief hope. With the proper 
care of our children we would have in a decade or two strong, 
healthy, intelligent, and active congregations. It is, moreover, our 
positive duty to receive and preserve our children in the fold of 
Christ. And in order that they be preserved, it is necessary that 
they be well instructed in the pure and true doctrines of our Church. 
When once well grounded in our faith, it is scarcely probable 
that they will ever depart from it.” 

The readers will no doubt agree with the writer in saying that 
the seventh convention was preeminently a parochial-school-minded 
convention and that the “encouragement” had developed into a holy 
enthusiasm for the good cause of Christian training in Christian 
day-schools. 

The eighth convention was held at St. Paul’s Church, Webster 
County, Mo., October 10—16, 1879, Rev. A. Rader, pastor. A com- 
mittee had been appointed at the previous conference to prepare 
theses for discussion concerning the Christian training of children. 

These theses were presented to the brethren and read as fol- 
lows: — 

“J. Our children are the gift of God. Ps. 127,3; 1 Cor. 4,7. 

“TI. Our children have not less spiritual promises than the 
children had under the Old Testament. Acts 2, 39. 

“TTI. It is our positive duty to have our children, both male 
and female, baptized in infancy, and that as soon as possible. 

“TV. It is not enough that parents have their children baptized 
in infancy, but it is also their most holy duty, according to the 
Word of God, to bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, beginning in tender age. 

“V. It is the most holy duty of every Lutheran congregation 
to see to it with great earnestness that not one of its members 
neglect his duty in reference to the Christian training of his. chil- 
dren and, in order to aid parents in this their office and in order 
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that none may have an excuse for not doing so, to establish 
parochial schools.” ” 

The same proceedings then report the discussion which was 
concentrated on the last three of the above theses. We should like 
to reprint the discussions here, but it might lead us too far afield. 
Of this, however, we may be certain that those brethren went home 
with a determination to “keep up the good work.” 

In the proceedings of the tenth convention, which was held in 
Salem Church, Springdale, Ark., October 20—25, 1882, we read 
on page 20, under the caption “Unfinished Business,” concerning 
our subject, the Christian day-school of that day and time: “Have 
all our congregations established parochial schools?” A question 
which is still asked over and over again in our own circles in these 
times. We see that these old pioneers knew a good thing and were 
everlastingly after the goal to have, if possible, a parish-school in 
every parish of the conference. 

In reply to the above question we read on page 31 in the same 
report: “Some have established parochial schools and they (the 
schools) are having such salutary effects that conference does not 
simply recommend to her pastors to establish and to continue such 
schools, but persistently urges them to do so because of their great 
necessity, being so beneficial.” 

In October, 1885, the members of the conference met for the 
twelfth convention in Emmanuel Church, Rader, near Conway. 
The president, Rev. L. M. Wagner, embodied a special section under 
the prominent head-line “Parochial Schools”: “On the matter of 
parochial schools we should never let our diligence cease; for unless 
we retain them as nurseries in our folds, we can never hope to build 
up well-grounded, truly Lutheran, enlightened congregations. This 
is the plan of which God approves, and we therefore should not 
neglect it.” 

We find the following response in the report of the committee 
on the president’s report: “We cannot but heartily subscribe to the 
language expressed by our president concerning parochial schools 
and would earnestly entreat that, if possible, no congregation should 
be without such school. Since parochial schools are productive of 
truly well-grounded congregations, . . . they are also the very foun- 
dation of successful mission-work, and we should by no means 
despise them.” 

And the committee on GaGnished business Ree the following 
report on the same matter: “The parochial schools of the Ziori, 
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Salem, and Emmanuel congregations were reported [to be} in 
a flourishing condition and greatly auxiliary to the growth of the 
respective congregations. The conference recognized this fact and 
advised the establishment of such schools where they not yet existed 
by passing the following resolution: Resolved that the conference 
deems it not merely highly commendable and expedient for the 
welfare of the congregation, but that it be acknowledged the most 
solemn duty of both pastor and congregation to care for the spir- 
itual welfare of the immortal souls of the children entrusted to their 
care by establishing and maintaining a parochial school.” 


St. James’s Church, Barton County, Mo., was the next place 
where the lovers of such schools met again, for their thirteenth 
annual convention, beginning November 5, 1886. Rev. Andrew 
Rader was the president at the time. He did not forget nor neglect - 
to make mention of this favorite activity of the conference during 
the past decade. The fact is, as we have repeatedly noted, the 
conference as a whole was enthusiastically sold on the idea that 
parochial schools are indispensable to the healthy development of 
a Christian congregation. Though in many ways these pioneers 
were “backwoodsy,” yet in this respect they were very progressive. 
Nor did the arrival of the “new blood” in their midst in the persons 
of A. W. Meyer, a year before, and Wm. Dallmann, just a few 
months before this thirteenth convention, put a damper on their 
ardor for the good cause. Nay, far from it; both of these men had 
such schools and were improving them according to the latest models. 
of that time. 


The president of the conference, Rev. Andrew Rader, had this 
to say in St. James’s Church on the question under consideration: 
“If any pastoral charge be still without a parochial school, let the 
matter be urged incessantly in view of the great importance,” to 
which the committee on the president’s report responded as follows: 
“W/e rejoice to know that a parochial school has been established 
at St. Paul’s, Webster County, Mo., and recommend to conference 
to encourage such schools, be they where they may, and recommend 
the establishment of them where as yet there are none, since in them 
the dear children have the sincere milk of the Word daily admin- 
istered unto them, and thereby their spiritual growth is more vig- 
orous and permanent than it possibly could be where such schools 
do not exist.” 

The proceedings of 1888, of the convention held at Bethlehem 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., October 19—23, report to us a New Deal, 
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namely, that this became the first convention of the General English 
Ey. Luth. Conference of Missouri and Other States. At this con- 
vention a new constitution was adopted and the conference spread 
its wings to reach out into the other States of the Union. Among 
the drafters and signers of this new constitution we find of course 
our old friends in the front ranks, both pastors and congregations 
of the English Lutheran Conference of Missouri, but also some 
new ones joining the new organization. We quote from the 
proceedings of 1888, page 15: — 

Rev. W. Dallmann, (at that time) pastor of Immanuel Con- 
‘gregation of Baltimore, Md. 

Rev. A. W. Meyer, pastor of Immanuel Cone at 
Rader, Webster County, Mo. 

Rev. C. F. W. Meyer, pastor of St. Paul’s Geka ree at 
Marshfield, Webster County, Mo. A. Rader, pastor emeritus, 
delegate. 

Rev. F. Kuegele, pastor of Koiner’s Congregation, Augusta 
County, Va. (First president.) 

Rev. L. M. Wagner, pastor of Zion Congregation at Gravelton, 
‘Wayne County, Mo. — A. J. F. Moser, delegate. 

Rev. R. L. Goodman, pastor of St. James’s Congregation, Bar- . 
ton County, Mo., and St. Peter’s Congregation, Cherokee County, 
Kansas. 

Rev. A. Sloan Bartholomew, pastor of Salem Congregation, 
Springdale, Ark. — I. E. Rader, pastor emeritus, delegate. 

Rev. H. S. Knabenschuh, Rev. C. Spannuth, Rev. F. Kroeger, 
Rev. Th. Huegli, advisory members. 

Rev. A. Rader, pastor emeritus, and ie I.E. Rader (at that 
time parochial-school teacher in Springdale, Ark.) were also received 
as advisory members. | 
- This was of course a very busy convention, too ae with the 
work of reorganizing and of making provisions for expansion, too 
busy to devote much time and thought to the one thing needful 
which had, we are glad to state again, been so well taken care of 
in the preceding conventions for over a decade, namely, the subject 
‘of the Christian training of the children within. and without our 
«Chutch in Christian day-schools. 

And in the parochial reports as appended on page 21 of ibe 
‘same proceedings we see that the good encouragement at former 
‘conventions was bringing fruit in almost all the congregations of 
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the Conference. We want to quote briefly and to the point as 
follows: — 


“Rev. A. W. Meyer had one school at Rader, Mo.: 40 scholars. 
Rev. L. M. Wagner taught a school at Gravelton, Mo.: 35 scholars. 
Rey. F. F. W. Meyer of St. Paul’s Church near Marshfield, Mo.: 
20 scholars. Rev. A. S. Bartholomew of Springdale, Ark., reported 
the best and biggest of all the schools of the Conference, namely, 
82 pupils, I. E. Rader assisting him. The Hindsville congregation 
had dispersed when Salem in Springdale grew apace. Rev. F. 
Kuegele of Koiner’s Congregation had a parochial school of 
45 pupils. W.Dallmann in the Baltimore English mission had a 
Sunday-school of 90 pupils, with 7 teachers. 


_ Considering the fact that the congregations of the old English 
Lutheran Conference of Missouri were but few and small in num- 
bers and poor as church-mice financially, we must say that they 
had developed to a high degree the Christian training of the 
children and that they had the vision to note, as was plainly stated 
here at Rader in 1885 by the committee on the president’s report: 
“Since parochial schools are productive of truly well-grounded con- 
gregations, they are also the very foundation of successful mission- 
work, and we should by no means despise them.” 

The writer is of the opinion that they were right in line with 
what President Behnken says in his “Message from the President,” 
Lutheran Witness, Vol. 54, No. 18, p.294: “We must busy our- 
selves to win souls for Christ from that ever-increasing number of 
people who are without God and without hope in America.” And 
then he calls attention to the children that are growing up-in. our 
country so much in need of Christian training and education; 
“That vast army of children who are growing up without any 

knowledge of Him who. bought them with His precious blood and 
_ who alone can save them rises as a mighty challenge to lead them 
to the knowledge of the Christ, who alone can lead them into 
eternal life.” 


God bless our Christian day-schools and grant us: grace and 


love to nourish and to extend them! 
(To be continued.) 
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Historical Sketch of Concordia Teachers College, 
Seward, Nebr. 
By ProF. H. O. A. KEINATH, Seward, Nebr. 


Forty years ago, on November 18, 1894, a large number of 
Lutheran people gathered in a corn-field on the outskirts of Seward 
to dedicate a modest-looking building, the first building of Con- 
cordia Teachers College. At the back of this event there lay much 
planning and organizing, by which the dreams of a number of 
hardy pioneers with far-sighted vision had at last come true. 

Ever since the great westward movement of the seventies and 
eighties of the last century had brought a large number of Lu- 
therans into Nebraska, a promising field of activity beckoned the 
Missouri Synod to send laborers into the harvest. Led by that 
pioneer of Nebraska Lutheranism President J. Hilgendorf, an 
energetic group of pastors was active in founding congregations 
among the widely scattered inhabitants. By 1894 President Hil- | 
gendorf could report a District personnel of one hundred pastors 
and twenty-one teachers, who served 150 congregations and eighty 
preaching-stations. These figures roughly represented a 300-per- 
cent. increase within the previous twelve years. 

Due to this remarkable. growth the thought of having a synod- 
ical institution within the boundaries of the Nebraska District 
seemed entirely justified. As early as 1889 definite steps had been 
taken in the direction of founding an institution in this State. 
At that time, however, the plan was to have a Progymnasium, that 
is, a preparatory institution leading towards entrance into the 
theological seminary at St. Louis. The change of plans to having 
a teacher-training institution is credited to the sainted Rev. H.C. 
Schwan,. at that time President of the Missouri Synod. With 
remarkable vision he foresaw the need and eventual benefit of | 
a teachers seminary, so that, due to the promoting and urging from 
the Nebraska District, Synod decided in 1893 that a new teachers 
seminary be founded somewhere in the State of Nebraska. 

The enthusiasm with which this new venture was hailed can 
be sensed from the fact that there was no lack of opportunities 
regarding a location. Several towns of Nebraska had made tempt- 
ing offers, running all the way from a cash sum of $10,000 to 
a 160-acre tract of land. The offer which was finally considered 
the most advantageous was the one which came from a group of | 
four men of Seward. They are worthy of having their names men- 
tioned here: Messrs. O. E. Bernecker, H. Diers, J. F. Goehner, and 
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P. Goehner; the last-named is the only survivor to-day. These 
men had conceived a unique method for financing the beginnings 
of this school.. They bought a plot of ground on the outskirts of 
Seward, laid it out in lots, developed the addition, and then placed 
these lots on the market. Twenty acres of this land were offered 
to Synod together with a cash donation of $8,000, the sum realized 
from the gain in the sale of lots. Thus in summer of 1894 the 
first building could be erected, and the cost to Synod was nil. 


The times when this project was first undertaken as well as the 
first few years of its existence have consistently lingered in the 
minds of a now aging generation as the hardest times of all, until - 
1933 came along to claim the questionable honor of a champion- 
ship in this respect. The years from 1893 to about 1898 are known 
as hard times. Unemployment was a pressing problem; strikes 
were organized in a number of industries. Coxey’s army of un- 
employed marched on Washington in 1894 to set an example for 
the imitators almost forty years later. The farmers clamored for 
relief from pressing debts, and the Populist Party was organized to 
exert political power in their favor. Bryan made the famous 
sixteen-to-one plan a campaign issue in the effort of relieving the 
debtor. Banks crashed everywhere. Nebraska suffered a severe 
drought in 1894. In the same issue of the Lutheraner in which the 
opening of the Seward institution was announced there was a 
stirring appeal for the drought sufferers of Nebraska, and a synod- 
ical committee was active for months in relief work. In 1897 the 
Nebraska farmer received fifty-five cents for a bushel of wheat, 
fifteen cents for a bushel of corn, and the faithful hen which had 
produced a dozen eggs could take pride in the oe that she had 
enriched her owner by exactly six cents. 

The financial condition of the Missouri Synod at that time was 
hardly such as to encourage the members in the founding or ex- 
pansion of a new institution. Many treasuries contended with 
deficits. In 1896 the Treasurer of the Missouri Synod complained 
that he had never before been in such a serious plight. President 
E. A. W. Krauss of the Addison Teachers Seminary in those years 
regularly announced the opening of the school-year with the warn- 
ing that only money-orders, no checks, would be accepted. In 
1898 there was a surplus of both ministerial and teacher candidates 
over the number of calls received. Economy was the word through- 
out synodical activity. Thus when the Electoral Board was to meet 
in 1896 for the purpose of choosing a new professor for the in- 
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stitution in St. Paul, the secretary, Rev. C. Gross, arranged for an 
election by mail in order to save expenses. 

Such were the circumstances under which this institution of 
Seward was founded and under which it eked out a precarious 
existence for a number of years. 

The first day of instruction in November, 1894, found a 
faculty of one and a student-body of twelve in Seward. Pastor 
George Weller had been called from his congregation in Marys- 
ville, Nebr., to function as the first professor, president, and trea- 
surer and to be active in a host of other capacities which the records 
fail to mention, but which tradition ascribes to him and necessity 
demanded. He was ably assisted by his loyal spouse, who, together 
with one helper, did the cooking, mending, and nursing for the 
boys. Faculty and student-body lived harmoniously under one roof 
during the first year; but as early as the second year the Nebraska 
District raised the sum of $2,300 and built a house for President 
Weller. During the first year the teacher of the local congregation, 
Mr. H. Martin, gave some assistance in music, but all the other 
subjects were taught by the one-man faculty. These were: Cate- 
chism, Bible History, German, English, Geography, Arithmetic, 
History, and Penmanship. Professor Weller possessed many qual- 
ities necessary for steering a fragile little ship through the storms 
of adverse conditions. As a teacher he may not have been con- 
versant with intelligence quotients, coefficients of correlation, and 
unit-mastery methods, but he did have that rugged solidarity which 
can fight for a cause under difficult circumstances, and he possessed 
that gift so often lost in modern technicalities of educational 
method: the art of indelibly impressing his character upon the 
students around him. 


Seward as a Preparatory Institution, 1894—1905. 


As the years went on, a new class was organized each year, 
until three classes constituted thé school by 1896. The institution 
remained a three-year school until 1905. After completing this 
limited course, the students were expected to go to Addison for 
two years to finish their training for the teaching profession. At 
that time the teachers’ course demanded only five years of study 
after the elementary school. But this transferring of students to 
Addison for the completion of the course did not prove satisfactory. 
The Board of Control found it necessary to complain that the stu- 
dents in many cases discontinued their studies rather than migrate 
to Addison. It was soon felt in the Nebraska District that the only 
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solution would be a full teachers seminary, empowered to send its 
graduates directly into office. 

But for some time it was hard to convince Synod that this 
school west of the Missouri River had a future. An atttiude of 
caution toward greater expenditures was the dominant note in the 
resolutions of Synod regarding the requests for this young in- 
stitution, Due also to financial conditions every one seemed reluc- 
tant to spend too much medicine on a patient who might die any- 
way. Only the Nebraska District exhibited an unswerving faith 
in the future of the school. Time and again when the General 
Body failed to act, the Nebraska District dug deep into its pockets 
and provided for the institution. Just to mention a few instances 
of such special support: It was said above that the first professor’s 
dwelling was erected by the Nebraska District. When the first 
addition to the original building became necessary and the grant 
of Synod was insufficient, Nebraska collected a special sum of 
$1,175 for the purpose. To afford relief from the crowded condi- 
tions in the dormitory, Nebraska put up two buildings on the 
campus, the so-called “White Houses,” which served for many 
years. In 1914 Nebraska again was ready with a special gift of 
$10,000 for the erection of a music hall. In addition to this the 
District paid-the salaries of assistants, collected for an organ, and 
in other ways opened its hands for. the good of the school. 

The little plant began to grow. By 1905 the Board of Control 
reported an enrolment of seventy-eight students. The number of 
faculty members witnessed a corresponding increase. The men 
who labored at the institution during these trying years were, be- 
sides President Weller, Prof. F. Hackstedde, Prof. G. Ritzmann, 
and Prof. F. Strieter. Professor Hackstedde served from 1895 to 
1902, when ill health forced him to resign. Professor Ritzmann 
was called in 1902 and ‘served until 1907, ill health ending also his 
activity. Professor Strieter came in 1903 and faithfully performed 
the manifold duties: of a. teacher of many- subjects until shortly 
before his death, which’ occurred in 1927. 


(To be continued.) 
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